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From America 

REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


U hat should be the minimum require¬ 
ments for membership of a Socialist Party? 
. -. should be broad enough to include all 

- . are Socialists. There is no justification 
- erring Socialists from membership. They 

j:d be narrow enough to exclude all who 
_rc not Socialists. 

Since the criterion for membership is 
cased on whether an applicant is a Socialist 
: not, it becomes necessary to define what 
is .t Socialist. 

Broadly speaking, a Socialist is one who 
_r.ier$tands that Capitalism can no longer 
re reformed or administered in the interest 
: the working class or of society; that 
. apitalism is incapable of eliminating its in¬ 
rerent problems of poverty, wars, crises, 
e : : and that Socialism offers the solutions 
:or the social problems besetting mankind, 
rce the material developments, with the 
r ngle exception of an aroused Socialist 
majority, are now ripe for the inauguration 
f Socialism. 

This is the Socialist case. It is not diffi¬ 
cult to grasp. Membership in a Socialist 
> vialist organisation does not require being 
erudite pundits or profound students. There 
s z unity of agreement among us that the 
bove is the minimum requirement of being 
a Socialist. 

However, there is a justifiable fear that 
.ere is a danger that we may open the doors 
confused ‘"Socialists,” non-Socialists, or 
z cn anti-Socialists. This fear exists because 
Socialist party is democratically controlled 
its membership. An influx of such 
. ements could transform a genuine Socialist 
narty into its opposite. Therefore, we must 
ummarise the barest minimum of Socialist 
principles upon which all Socialists agree 
rd upon which there is no compromise 
The principles that weld us together with a 
. nits of views may be stated as follows: 

Soc ialist Principles 
Socialism has three aspects, viz., a science 
movement, and a system of society. 

As a science, it is materialistic. It recog- 

- ses that everything in existence is inter¬ 
related and in a constant process of change 
In a very real sense, it might even be con¬ 


sidered that Socialism is the science that 
integrates all branches of science into a cor- 
i elated whole.) Specifically, it explains 
social evoluation and, more particularly, the 
nature of Capitalist society. 

As a movement, its very essence is to 
exert all its efforts to arouse the working 
class and all others to become Socialists so 
that the majority become conscious of their 
interests and institute Socialism. The Social¬ 
ist revolution is majority, conscious and 
political. Such a revolution is inherently 
democratic. 

As a system of society, it may be con¬ 
cisely described as a social relationship where 
the interests of every member of society and 
society as a whole are in harmony ; where 
everyon co-operates by giving according to 
his abilities and receiving according to his 
needs. 

On these Socialist principles, there is no 
compromise. On these Socialist generalisa¬ 
tions, it might be said we are dogmatic. Our 
dogmatism applies to processes and scientific 
analyses. (On the other hand, we do not 
have any authoritarian dogmas or creeds. 
See E.W.’s splendid comments on the Bol¬ 
shevik behaviour, in this respect, in his 
article in the April, 1953 Socialist Standard.) 

Further, we do not compromise with the 
Capitalist system. We oppose it and are 
organised to get rid of it. Nor do we com¬ 
promise in our defense of the Socialist case 
and Socialist principles. 

Finally, the above Socialist summary is 
what distinguishes us from all other oarties 
claiming to be Socialist. No other party, out¬ 
side the companion parties for Socialism, 
holds these views. That is why it is unlikely 
that there would be two Socialist parties in 
any one country. Should another Socialist 
organisation appear on the scene, steps 
would be taken to merge—we are not en¬ 
gaged in a rivalry to emancipate the 
workers. 

The Socialist Attitude 

The Socialist attitude should he one of 
constanly re-examining our position and 
activities, especially in the light of unfolding 
events. FORUM is a healthy and sound 


demonstration of such a Socialist attitude 
It is a valuable asset in illustrating the lac: 
that thinking is not a violation of Socially, 
discipline. Socialists must not be afraid : > 
think or express opinions lest they be broughi 
up on charges. To those who view the com¬ 
panion parties as being rigid sectarian >. 
JrORUM is a living refutation. In a Socialist 
party there is plenty of room for difference' 
of opinions. 

Whilst it might be said that Socialists are 
dogmatic, in the scientific sense, on funda¬ 
mental Socialist principles, i.e., on generali¬ 
sations and processes, they should not be 
dogmatic on specific details. We are on 
sound grounds as long as we confine our¬ 
selves to scientific analyses of processes. The 
moment we become specific in telling history 
what it must do, what it can only do, etc., 
history may make liars out of us. Specula¬ 
tions are useful and interesting but not 
fundamental. Also, we can be sadly mis¬ 
taken in laying down formulas to be adhered 
to for all types of problems and situation' 
Witness the quarrel in FORUM regarding 
the printers’ union (strike-censorship issues). 

Illustrative of my point is A. Turner's 
article in the March issue. It does not take 
much imagination to hear some rumbling 
(hat Comrade Turner has “ repudiated ” the 
class struggle and should be brought up for 
charges. Can anyone quarrel that the Social¬ 
ist revolution is in the interest of all man¬ 
kind, including the Capitalists? We become 
dogmatic (in the Bolshevik-Catholic sense 
authoritarian dogma) to consider Turner s 
viewpoint as anti-Socialist. 

Still more effective illustration is the 
article in the April, 1953, FORUM suggest¬ 
ing (horror of horrors) a “revolutionary” 
revamping of our Declaration of Principle 
Comrades can hold such views and still be 
members of a Socialist party ; for, are thev 
not Socialists? 

One additional word regarding what is a 
Socialist. He is not only one who under¬ 
stands and agrees with the Socialist case b a 
also does something about it. Of course, in 
all fairness, consideration must be given n 
personal problems and special circumstance' 

I. RAB. 
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Reply to S.R.P. 

CLASS STRUGGLE AND THE S.P.G.B. 


I r. advising us to present our case to 
human beings ” irrespective of their social 
- z:n. S.R.P." (April FORUM) forgets, or 
perils to forget, one or two self-evident facts 
“human beings.” 

Human beings are born into society and 
t outside it, and those here envisaged are 
:hc inevitable fruit of the present vicious 
cial system. In any discussion about 
jman beings and society it is important to 
keep in mind the fact that society is not an 
"dependent entity, but a specific mode of 
pr Auction which gives it its distinctive 
:naracter and determines its institutions. 
Each society is only a phase in the 
development of the social labour nrocess 
from production for use at one end to pro¬ 
duction for use at the other. This being a 
development of social labour (that is, men 
• orking together in a definite way toward a 
definite end) every man is dependent upon 
the social skill and techniques which he, in 
common with others, socially inherits, modi- 
~es and passes on. In this way past genera¬ 
tions prescribe to the new generation its 
conditions of living and working. The pro¬ 
ductive activities of men today are deter- 
mined by the character of the industries they 
nd in existence. 

The availability or the number of jobs in 
.:iese industries is determined by how much 
profit can be made by the owners of these 
ndustries. So that when considering the in¬ 
fluence of society on men we should remem¬ 
ber that their relationship to the productive 
process is determined by the class to which 
hev belong. It is undeniable that society 
■ays the broad foundations and imparts 
colour and tone to the general outlook and 
habits of men. Nevertheless their ideals ami 
mercsts, aims and attitudes, are those of 
heir class, and in this sense a man is a pro¬ 
duct of his class and is identified with it 
However, S.R.P. holds that class-con¬ 
sciousness is not the consciousness of a class 
conditioned by the specific relationship 
which that class has to the productive pro¬ 
cess. According to him it is, rather, the con¬ 
templation of a struggle between classes, an 
-bareness of class differences, which con¬ 
templation transcends these differences (“has 
nothing to do with which class you belong 
to ”) and resolves this struggle (“ it is know¬ 
ledge that there is class struggle that ends it 
nor the actual prosecution of that struggle ”) 
One can visualise employers holding 
c’a.v>es on the class struggle instead of Music 


While You Work programmes, because it is 
“ knowledge ” of this struggle which resolves 
ail antagonisms. This is better than any of 
the profit-sharing or other schemes yet 
devised by the class-collaborationist tribe. 

Then he attacks the “ out of date ” con¬ 
ception of class-consciousness by asking 
what hapens when a Capitalist becomes 
class-conscious. The answer is that he acts 
in line with his class interests. In defeating 
the feudal nobility the bourgeoisie donned 
the mantle of the ruling class. Their first 
task was to eliminate or throw aside all the 
restrictions which feudal society had nlaced 
in the way of the further ad\ancement of 
industry and commerce—in short, to estab¬ 
lish institutions and relations in keeping with 
I heir own interests. 

The ruling ideas in society are nothing 
more than the ideal expression of the domi¬ 
nant material relationships, in this case the 
property relations peculiar to Capitalism 
When the boureoisie became the ruling 
class their ideas became the rilling ideas and 
have remained so ever since. 

The ideas of bourgeois dominance are in¬ 
culcated into the child mind, so it is not 
surprising that workers leave school holding 
lideas about “ our empire,” “ the nation’s 
prestige,” our democracy,” “ the British wav 
of life,” etc. From the cradles to the grave 
every man and woman under Capitalism is 
press and pulpit, screen and radio, and now 
television. Is it any wonder that millions of 
workers are unable to see beyond the rule 
of the bourgeois? 

Thus the class-consciousness of the 
bourgeoisie rermeates society, even to the 
extent of placing obstacles in the way of 
workers—acquiring Socialist knowledge 
These obstacles, difficult as they are for 
a worker to circumvent, prove almost 
insurmountable to the Capitalist, whose class 
subjected to a barrage of such ideas from the 
status depends on his ability to wring surn!u$ 
value from the workers. He is easily led to 


IS MARXISM AN ADEQUATE 
DOCTRINE? 

A reply to its critics in and 
outside the Party, 

E. WILMOTT 
June 29th 8 p.m. 

at Lewisham Branch Room 


believe that his is the best of all possiKe 
systems. He can point with pride to the 
achievements of the past 200 years of bour¬ 
geois rule as being the most progressive . 
-the history of mankind. He can boast : 
equality of opportunity for all. “If gre - 
grandfather could do it, any worker can d 
lt,” “ Socialism is a gospel of envy, the cree: 
of misfits.” And as for wars, “ there were 
wars before Capitalism—they are the res . : 
of something inherently foul in hum^~ 
nature, the evil designs of wicked men." 

This has proved such a barrier in the past 
that even the few who caught a fair: 
glimmering of the truth could not overcome 
their class-conditioned snobbishness and 
superiority. They had to enter the field as 
leaders, with the lamentable results that ; 
know only too well. 

“ The dictum that Communism is not a 
mere party doctrine of the working class, bu: 
a theory compassing the emancipation of 
society at large, including the Capitalist cla- 
from its present narrow conditions . . . is 
true enough in the abstract, but is absolute! 
useless and sometimes worse in practice. S 
long as the wealthy classes not only do not 
feel the need for any emancipation bu: 
strenuouslv oppose the self emancipation of 
the working class, SO LONG THE SOCfAI 
REVOLUTION WILL HAVE TO BF 
PREPARED AND FOUGHT OUT BY 
THE WORKING CLASS ALONE ”(1). 

This position is neither “ satisfactory" 
nor “ unsatisfactory,” but logical and, in m 
view, correct. But the subjective attitude 
of S.R.P. appears in all its nakedness when 
he tells us that if we do not accept his view 
then we have a position which is “ unthink¬ 
able ”—the implication being that if a thing 
is unthinkable it is unreal. After 50 years* 
experience the Party is being advised to re¬ 
turn, not to Marx, but to Hegel: “All that 
is real is rational.” 

The D. of P. 

The idealism in this position becomes more 
evident when we consider the proposed 
amendments to the D. of P. In stating 
“ that this emancipation must be the work 
of the working class itself ” the Party 
emphasises that Socialism must be the result 
of majority action. If this amendment was 
carried then no such qualification is con¬ 
tained either explicitly or implicitly. Fur¬ 
ther, the emancipation of the working class 
can only be achieved by establishing class¬ 
less society. Thus the amendment is tautolo- 
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md has no point unless one of the 
r - r_g is true: — 

Thai the working class are incapable 
squiring class-consciousness, and 
S c.a. _>ti must be established by minority 

fc- _iXL 

< r Thai class-consciousness is not the 
r. of working class conditions, the 
LSSARY outcome of class struggle, but 
* ;r:r which is to be drilled into the heads 
< re: pie irrespective of their social origin 
7~e objection to the emphasis made in 
— : rle “ “ that all political parties are but 
e r \ rression of class interests ” arises from 
t ciaim that the Socialist Party does not 
_ rre>s class interests but human ones, and 
irai w'ass interests to him are no different 
f: - an interest in music, stamp-collecting 
:r “ug-hunting. This makes the Socialist 
;r ution dependent on the Party. Thus 
x . >m is not NECESSARY, but condi 
d upon the ability of the Party to convey 
message ’ to 4 humanity.' However— 

F r us Communism is not a condition 
.irTirs which 6 ought ’ to be—not an Ideal 
. a n correspondence with which Reality 
f 'ced to shape itself. When we speak of 
- niunism we mean the actual MOVE* 
N ENT which makes an end of the existing 
-'der of things. The determinants of this 
ement arise directly from the conditions 
'.ually existing. 

Not criticism but revolution is the 
n ?iive force of history "(2). 


It is not the battle for Socialism which 
lines the workers on one side and the Capi¬ 
talists on the other, but Capitalism itself, 
which can only develop by bringing into 
existence a class which has to endure all the 
hardships and burdens of society without 
enjoying any of the advantages. This is a 
class which forms the majority of society and 
performs the whole social labour, a class 
which can only obtain its barest wants by 
means of a continual struggle, which even 
tually produces consciousness of its origin 
and outcome, proletarian class-conscious¬ 
ness or Socialism. 

So that rather than being the evangelistic, 
non-partisan creed of S.R.P., Socialism is the 
revolutionary consciousness of a struggle to 
abolish the existing system of society, Capi 
talism. Capitalist society is the rule of the 
bourgeoisie, consequently the abolition of 
Capitalism is the “ defeat ” of the bour¬ 
geoisie. 

44 The rule of all classes will be abolished 
with the classes themselves, because it (the 
revolution) is carried through by the class 
which no longer counts as a class in society, 
is not recognised as a class and is in itself 
the expression of the dissolution of all 
classes, nationalities, etc., within the present 
society "(3). 

Socialism is inseperable from the working 
class struggle, and is nothing more than the 
highest expression of that struggle. This does 
not mean that Capitalists as individuals have 


nothing to gain from Socialism, or that be- 
cause they are wealth) the> are incap-Nc : 
understanding Socialism. 

‘It is possible that particular indr. idua * 
are not always influenced in their aunuie 
by the class to which they belong. But thi- 
has as little effect upon the struggle bei> eer. 
classes as the seccession of a few noble:* : i 
the Third Estate had upon the French Re T . - 
lution. And, then the nobles did at lear. 
join a class — the revolutionary class, the 
revolutionary class, the bourgeoisie. Mr 
Heinzen, on the other hand, sees all classe- 
melt away before the solemn idea : 
4 Humanity ’ "(4). 

My use of these quotations is not in ordr: 
to 44 invoke the deifies,” Marx and Engels, 
but to point out that not only are the 44 seer - 
ingly self-evident truths of 1904” a legac\ 
from the past, but that the so-called 44 rev - 
lutionary changes” suggested by S.R.P 
were advanced and ANSWERED over 100 
vears ago. 

J. RICHMOND 
QUOTES: 

(1) F. ENGELS, preface to 44 CONDITION 
OF THE WORKING CLASS IN 
ENGLAND IN 1844,” page x. 

(2) K. MARX, “GERMAN IDEOLOGY/* 
pp. 25 and 29. 

(3) Ibid, p. 69. 

(4) K. MARX, 44 SELECTED ESSAYS,” 
p. 156. 


DAMN THE CAPITALISTS! 

No Soothing Syrup 


Has the Party an anonymous capitalist in 
ranks, someone who feels ill at ease? The 
-■ icle "People of the World—Unite” makes 
ne wonder, for what worker in the Party 
: es a dam for the capitalist class? 

It has been said that some capitalists 
* aid do anything for the workers except 
get off their backs. Let S.R.P. read nos 2 
-pA 3 of the D. of P., once again. They are 
: rt and crisp, and allow for no com¬ 
promise. 

T introduce Socialism, Capitalism must 
abolished- the expropriators must be ex- 
rr rriated, including any capitalist who may 
re a member of the Party. The class 
; *pjgg!e will have to be fought to a finish. 
There can be no question of soothing syrup 
: r the Capitalist class to gain their support 
Maybe there are a number of exceptions 
-m.ong the capitalists— so far they have few 
Engels was the most notable, but he never 
tried to win the capitalist class over to 
accepting Socialism. 

The article in question is about the most 
rev. lttng 1 have ever read in a Socialist 


journal. What does he mean by the follow¬ 
ing? 44 When a Capitalist becomes class¬ 
conscious that doesn’t mean he says to him¬ 
self ‘Yes, I see that Capitalism makes us 
all money-grabbers, makes us distrust and 
try to get the better of each other, brings 
wars in which even Capitalists get killed— 
but I belong to the class that is top dog, so 
I’m going to oppose a world in which all 
those things won’t exist.’ ” 

All Capitalists are class-conscious, and the 
very thing S.R.P. says the Capitalists does 
not say is the very thing he usually does. 

What do members think of this state¬ 
ment? 44 Capitalists and workers alike can 
desire Socialism and feel it in their interest, 
because its basic attraction is not so much 
material gain as the ending of antagonisms.” 
It reads like a message from the so-called 
44 Socialist Sunday School.” 

As one Socialist and worker I hold that 
the ending of class antagonisms is not the 
basic attraction. The basic attraction is that 
Socialism is the only way in which I and 
other workers can end our present poverty 


position. S.R.P. appears to think that con¬ 
ditions have changed for the better. I agree 
with Horatio who, in the same issue, stated 
that conditions have grown worse. 

I advise every member who wishes our 
propaganda to be directed to the Capitalist 
class as well as to the working class to read 
again Chapter V of 44 The Socialist Party— 
Its Principles and Policy,” especially p. 18: 
44 With classes, economic interests govern 
ret ions, whatever may occur in exceptional 
individual cases.” 

It is significant that in order to make our 
propaganda unselective, S.R.P. had to amend 
half the D. of P. 

D. W. LOCK. 


S.R P. will reply to these and 
a further critic next month 
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Correspondence and articles should be 
se-t to FORUM, S.P.G.B., 52, Clapham 
— fh St., London, S.W.4. Subscription* 
l -nonths, 7/6d, 6 months 3/9d. Cheques 
a-d P.O.’s should be made payable to:- 
E. Lake,S.P.G.B. 


EDITORIAL 

Auer nine months of publication FORUM 
- od *’ full of running.” The criticisms of 
: dual contributions have been many and 
_:;ed. but the interest of members in its 
. ntents as a whole has been well main¬ 
lined. 

There is only one black spot—branch cir- 
c - ation has fallen a little from its peak, and 
mis has compelled us to cut the number of 
v pies printed to 1,000. This, in turn, has 
- earn that we have had to reduce slightly 
±e number of words printed, so as not to 
ncur a loss to Head Office Funds. 

We know that there are a number of mem- 
'c r s who would wish to help us out should 
:he present standard of production of 
FORUM be threatened. We suggest that the 
best wav they can help is to increase its em¬ 
ulation by getting other members to read 
: No publication can achieve its maxi¬ 
mum possible circulation without some en- 
c uragement to purchase being given to 
those who do not seek it out. 

There is one particular criticism that we 
•eel should not go unheeded. It concerns 
.he relationship of FORUM to Party pro¬ 
paganda in general. It has been said that the 
me and effort spent in producing FORUM 
etracts from other Party work and would 
re better spent in other directions. 

It seems to us unsatisfactory that members 
should look upon FORUM as something 
apart from Socialist propaganda. Its justi- 
~ cation for existence is its capacity to aid 
:he rest of our propaganda in four main 
ways: — 

<l)To clear up the Socialist attitude to 
certain existing issues. 

<2) To discuss new ideas. 

1 3) To augment members’ knowledge of 
subjects useful to Socialists. 

4) To examine critically the techniques 
and effects of propaganda with a view 
to improvement. 

The important thing is that contributions 
lo FORUM should be relevant to some fea- 
* jre of Party work. It is not easy to draw 
a line beween relevancy and irrelevancy, 
nd it must be left to the good sense and re- 
>porisibility of members to see that FORUM I 
mays a useful role in Party activity. 


CORRESPONDENCE COLUMN 

TO THE EDITORS 

Comrades. 

The function of the S.P.G.B. is threefold 
- education, organisation and emancipa¬ 
tion. At the present our main task is educa¬ 
tion, that is. Socialist propaganda. To hold 
Socialist ideas and not actively propagate 
them or help in their propagation is useless. 
We must unite our theory with practice. But, 
unfortunately, numbers of members do not 
seem to realise this. Although they subscribe 
to the object of the S.P.G.B.—Socialism— 
they do not support its activities. 

Therefore, now that we are in the middle 
of our summer propaganda season it is 
opportune to point out that an important 
way in which we can get our ideas across is 
the outdoor platform—in the parks and at 
the street corners. To have sucessful meet¬ 
ings it is imperative that EVERY member 
who is physically capable should support his 
branch’s outdoor activities. 

If a meeting at, say, Earls Court, is to be 
successful then all members living within 
two or three miles of Earls Court should 
be there at the time the meeting is 
scheduled to commence (8 p.m.). It is no 
use members rolling up at half past eight or 
nine—the most difficult job is for the chair¬ 
man to get an audience. If there are 15 or 
20 members already there when the chair¬ 
man gets up (with some of them heckling 
him) then half the battle is won—people will 
soon come round. 

So, comrades, prove that you really want 
Socialism URGENTLY and (1) support all 
your branch’s outdoor meetings: (2) get 
there sharp on time, and (3) help with selling 
literature, etc. 

Yours fraternally, 

PETER E. NEWELL 

Comrades, 

Our brow was wrinkled at what seems to 
us the excessive use of the editorial nlui al in 
W. Waters’ “ About Books ” in the May 
S.S. ” We must confess, having had two bites 
at this book, we have given it up as indiges¬ 
tible. It fails to hold our interest. . . .” The 
present writers would like to know (a) Can 
the Party have collective bites at a book 
(and presumably get the communal burps)? 
and (b) What’s wrong with using 44 I ” when 
we mean 44 1 ”? 

Yours fraternally, 

S.S. READERSHIP 

Back numbers of FORUM (except the 
first October, 1952 issue) are available from 
Head Office. There are only a few copies of 
Nos. 2 and 3 available, and those members 
folio have disposed of their copies should 
not rely upon being able to obtain single 
back numbers later on. 

A further article criticising 44 People of 
the world—Unite ” will be ^published in 
July FORUM, together with a reply by 
S.R.P. to all of the articles published in 
opposition to his case.—Editors. 


WHICH CAPITALISTS 
SHALL 

THE PARTY SUPPORT? 


If our propaganda is going to be in a: 
way effective on the working class as a v*. h - 
we shall need to be very careful not t 
too philosophical. The workers are in a : ; 
enough puzzle just now without our mak ~ 
it more puzzling for them. In my opim n 
if we take the advice of Comrade Turne* 
we shall cease to expound the Class Strugg : 
and end up by advocating the Class Puz z t 

It is not a Socialist policy to worry abou: 
the emancipation of the Capitalist class f r;- 
the tyranny of the workers—the Capital -: 
arc already emancipated. It is the worker 
who are our main concern, not the Capitalists 
who, it seems, are going to be well off is 
matter which way they turn. That may He 
so, yet 1 rather think Comrade Turner wo:’: 
have a very hard job trying to convince a 
Capitalist of this—it would be like trying i 
convince a hard-headed old atheist th 
there is a happy land far, far away where 
he’ll get ham and eggs three times a day. 

A Defective Approach 

44 Socialism for Millionaires” may be all 
right for Bernard Shaw and Charlie Chaplin 
and the like, but it is certainly not good nro- 
paganda for workers. It is all right for the 
philosophers’ classroom but not for the plat¬ 
form — in fact it’s bad propaganda for the 
whole Party case. It is reactionary, and 
would tend to become conciliative: it is 
dangerous, cloudy and puzzling for the 
workers. 

We should cut out all the fancy capers and 
get on with the business of attending to the 
backward workers, not the forward Capi¬ 
talists. If some of the latter think Socialism 
is going to benefit them, well and good—but 
let us leave it at that. 

It is not our job to bother about which 
Capitalists we shall support. If some of 
them are going to support us, is it our polic\ 
to suport them? If we did we would find 
purselves in a horrible muddle. They would 
(lo more harm in the Party than they would 
do out of it, and, in my opinion, we should 
exclude them on these grounds. 

What we should really be wary of is not 
to let slip through our fingers the long, hard 
and gruelling work of the old members of 
the Party. The workers are on the move 
now more than ever before : they are gradu¬ 
ally losing their illusions about the men who 
once claimed to be Socialists. We must not 
let them lose their faith in us. However, I 
partly agree in the philosophical sense with 
what Comrade Turner says, but still, in mv 
opinion, it would be very bad for the Party 

R. SMITH. 










HEREDITY AND ABILITY 


Some Biological Considerations 


-e are concerned, as always, with rela- 
a e riienomena, and my general objection tc 
. - Evans and Rowan is that thev are 
_ :;_Liing absolute values to things which 
^re relative. 

I rhink we can attach very little value to 
t * -win method” suggested by Rowan. 
iz 'ecent years statistical correlation has 
^;.ed an increasingly useful part in bio- 
■z cal research, particularly in agriculture 
Vs here variations in plants is concerned, 

:net control of ecological conditions is 
maintained, one factor being varied at a 
; me. Only in this way are relevant causes 
: .ariation isolated. 

Rowan's environmental terms “ exactly 
i : milar” or “more similar,” “completely 
liferent ” or “ more different ” would at 
rest bring nothing more than a tolerant smile 
the face of a statistical biologist. Results 
b; the “ twin-method ” would be crude and 
inconclusive. Some psychologists have 
dabbled in this sort of work with even 
cheater crudity. This is not surprising, for 
r: examination of the terminology used in 
>ychology reveals an extraordinary con¬ 
cision not found in science. I refer to such 
'rds as consciousness, will, attention, feei¬ 
ng. the unconscious,” pain, pleasure, etc. 
Their use in an animistic sense and the dis¬ 
agreement amongst the different schools of 
psychology reveal the shaky ground on which 
:heir alleged science rests. They are unable 
to agree even to the basic nature of the 
phenomena they claim to investigate. 

Because behaviourists have thrown over¬ 
board the entire clutter of introspective ter¬ 
minology, and approach the study of mental 
phenomena in an objective way, the very 
existence of these psychologists presumes 
their disagreement with them. They did not 
have to be present-day psychologists, com¬ 
rade Rowan. The issue has always been- 
behaviourism or psychology. Behaviourism 
’s essentially a method. 1 do not know what 
he means by saying behaviourism is a doc¬ 
trine which in its pure form is untenable. It 
is in any case irrelevant as a criticism. Pure 
Darwinism is untenanble, but the fact that 
Darwin incorrectly attributed the process of 
natural selection to slight continuous varia¬ 
tions, and not to mutations, in no wav de¬ 
tracts from his main conclusions. Rowan 
would do well not to rely on expositions of 
the behaviourists’ case by their critics. 

Both Evans and Rowan fail to appreciate 
the significance of the ox athletes. They were 
not isolated by me, as the latter suggests, but 
by an elaborate process of selection. Thev 
represented the limiting cases of the appli¬ 


cation of our technical knowledge in that 
field, being for all practical purposes the 
fastest men on earth. The physiological prob¬ 
lems involved in sprinting are much more 
simple than in distance running. In the for¬ 
mer, general technique is largely agreed 
upon. In the case of distance running there 
is still considerable speculation and conse¬ 
quently wide divergence in training methods. 
Thus Zatopec’s training schedule differs 
widely from the usual, and it is interesting to 
note that the only two athletes whose type of 
training approximates to his are both 
credited with faster performances in their 
particular event. 

Although Evans modifies his original 
statement regarding hereditary variation—he 
has dropped the word “ abilities ”—he has 
still a very confused notion. Natural selec¬ 
tion, though it explains most “ straight-line ” 
evolution, is not the whole picture. Most im¬ 
portant of all, Evans makes the mistake of 
applying a general biological law to human 
society. The selective process of the struggle 
for existence ceases to apply (see Engels: 

“ Dialectics of Nature ”). 

As an example, let us consider a mutation 
which exhibits a deaf-mute condition. In the 
animal world such a variation would almost 
certainly be weeded out by natural selection 
very rapidly. But in human society the situa¬ 
tion is very different. Deafness can be com¬ 
pensated for by deaf-aids, perhaps of the 
bone conduction type, and also by the tech¬ 
nique of lip reading. The mute can talk and 
think in words by use of the finger sign 
language. Thinking in man almost exclu¬ 
sively involves the use of words, and just as 
in a normal person covert movements of the 
tongue and laryngeal muscles occur during 
thinking, so a thinking mute can be detected 
moving his fingers. Man, by means of a 
social inheritance of technique of his own 
making, thinks with his tools. 

In his refernce to leaders, Evans is naive 
almost to the point of simplicity. The fact 
of differences in ability is not in dispute. We 
are continually meeting people who are more 
able at some tasks than we are. But Evans, 
not adverse to criticising another comrade 
for not crediting him with a common 
acquaintance with the elements of Party 
theory (FORUM, Jan., p. 7), deliberately 
misconstrues my remarks. He states that I 
believe a case for leadership rests on differ¬ 
ences of ability. I will not use up valuable 
space repeating what I did say in that con¬ 
nection : Evans can look it up and read it 
again for himself. Does Comrade Evans 
really appreciate what innately superior 


thought mechanism s imply? Do v.e ha e 
resurrect the hoary old myth of the r.- 
of consciousness once again? 

Evans says “ unlike causes produce unlike 
effects"—correct. But he evidently c _ 

not know what this means. Every difference 
is not a cause. Because everyone, apar 
from monozygotic twins, is innately differs, 
does not mean that every difference is a 
cause. Examples: — 

(1) Two similar bodies are projected t 
wards the earth at different velocities. The 
opposing forces of air resistance and gra>. na- 
tional pull will reduce both velocities . » 
equality—equal terminal velocities. 

(2) Two glasses are placed side by 

in a hermetically sealed box. One is filled 
with pure water, the other with a different 
liquid, sugar solution in water. Because : 
the higher vapour pressure of the pure water 
it begins to evaporate and condenses on the 
sugar solution. This accordingly overflow >. 
and when the pure water has complete ; 
evaporated and condensed on the soluu r 
the sugar becomes equally distributed ir, 
solution throughout all the water. 

(3) A particular mutant of drosophila - 
the fruit fly, possesses an abnormal stomach 
Transferred from a moist atmosphere to 
dry one this abnormality disappears and the 
fly becomes normal in appearance. But tha: 
the abnormality is still present in the genetic 
structure is apparent from the fact that off¬ 
spring, though normal in appearance, reven 
back to the abnormal characteristic if mo\e.i 
back to a moist atmosphere. Thus droso¬ 
phila of different genotypes (i.e. total gene- 
endowment) placed in similar environment— 
in this case a dry atmosphere — will exhibit 
similar phenotype (i.e. total external bod? 
characteristics). 

This latter example has a further interest 
to the subject under discussion as it is an illu¬ 
stration of how a particular gene or genes 
are rendered inoperative under certain en¬ 
vironmental conditions. The above three 
phenomena, physical, chemical and biologi¬ 
cal, are examples of innate differences ir 
substance, with equal potentiality in rela¬ 
tively similar environment. 

Mendel’s laws of inheritance emphasise 
the permanence of the genotype, whilst the 
fact of evolutionary change reveals a condi¬ 
tion of impermanence. This apparent para¬ 
dox requires explanation. The total bodil 
characteristic of any particular organism- 
the phenotype, cannot be regarded as an in¬ 
dependent permanent individual. Each 
separate cell, each molecule and each ator. 
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_ - . iualh being replaced from external 
_-.cs. What is relatively permanent is the 
pattern of organisation. 

The '-se of symbols, language and mathe- 
saL*cs, means that the organisation of each 
r-i - is inherited not from two people, but 

- rr . vieiv . Most of the learning of the 
Kr^ral rules of behaviour goes on early in 

H. r.ger, sight, pain, pleasure, thinking, 
s few examples of learned behaviours. 
: : : blind from birth who have been given 
- of their evs in adult life take a nurn- 
: ears to learn to see. Differences be- 

- : er ueh shapes as triangles and circles are 
•_ recognised. 


The imbecile finds himself in the - • 
not because his fellow-men are faced *vi;h 
an immutable bodily organisation, but be¬ 
cause the technique for interfering with and 
adjusting it is lacking. The limiting factor 
within The human body is not, I suggest, 
the genetic structure but the organisational 
pattern of behaviour. The lower limit is 
characterised by the pattern of disuse-- 
atrophy death. The upper limit is set not 
by parental inheritance, which moves 
through generation after generation as the 
shadow of individual man, but by the social 
inheritance of human technique. 

R. BOTT. 
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UNDERSTANDING AND WANTING SOCIALISM 


I ere are two meanings to the word 
Socialism” which we do not sufficiently 
. roguish in most of our talk and writing 
There”is Socialism(l) (the system of society) 
d Socialising) (the theory of society). The 
r. ence between them is well expressed in 
document which accompanies practically 
>ur propaganda. The Object defines 
cialism(l), while the Principles summarize 
Socialising). 

In a previous article (April issue) 1 tried 
how that, while it was perfectly legitimate 
say that one wanted Socialism(l), it was 
- mile premature to say that one understood 
It may also be pointed out that while it 
quite legitimate to say that one under¬ 
bids Social ism(2), it is quite meaningless 
. say that one wants it. 

There may be some objection to this view, 
the ground that there is only one Social¬ 
ly.— the object of all the Party’s efforts. 
A thing else is merely a matter of drawing 
he implications from this. 

This objection fall to the ground as soon 
s one considers how the Object arose 
istorically. Far from being the first premise 
: the arguments of this period of intense 
arising, it summed up the results of such 
_ guments. It is a conclusion from other 
arguments, rather than an argument itself. 
m is the top rung of the ladder, rather than 
the first rung. To treat it as the first rung 
to rob it of its scientific and rational 
undation (i.e. Socialism(2)). In fact, 
Socialsm(l), if not preceded by Socialising), 
s degraded to mere Utopianism. 

Not So Easy 

One result of this Utopian attitude is the 
*:r't to abandon Socialising) altogether. 
1 hose w ho try this seem to do it on the 
assumption that Socialism(2) is difficult to 
nderstand, whereas Socialism(l) is easy. 
Thus Comrade Turner, in his article on 
*re!ecTvii\ ? March issue), says “Socialism 
- . d\ of living; living harmoniously with 
people/' Anyone can accept that as an 


ideal, he will say; everyone can understand 
it. This is rubbish, of course ; nobody can 
understand it, because it doesn’t mean any¬ 
thing. Or rather, it means just the same as 
saying “ Christianity is a way of living ; liv¬ 
ing harmoniously with all people," and has 
about as much chance of converting the 
infidel. 

Socialism! 1) is an abstraction, and will re¬ 
main so until we and society between us 
make it more concrete. The ordinary man 
doesn’t trust abstractions: he knows that a 
clever speaker can prove black’s white, given 
half a chance. When we prove to him that 
he could have Socialism now, just for the 
taking, he doesn’t believe us. And in this 
he shows more sense than a lot of Party 
members, who go on mouthing the same 
moth-eaten phrases week after week, secure 
in the knowledge that they are theoretically 
right, even if practically ineffectual. 

"They say, over and over again, that we 
could have Socialism now ; that all that is 
necessary is that the majority of workers 
should realise their class position, and 
Socialism could be established this afternoon. 
It just isn't true. And those who put it for¬ 
ward can never have thought seriously about 
what is entailed in learning how to live under 
a new' social system. 

Any social system has its order of values, 
its institutions, its ways of doing things, 
which become habitual and enter into the 
whole way one thinks, whether one accents 
or rejects them. That is the difference be¬ 
tween a system and a chaos. What such 
speakers are proposing, then, is to change 
from one such system to another—only the 
other is a dim and formless abstraction, 
whose details are the subject of long and 
acrimonious debate—and they say that this 
could be done now! 

And then they wonder why nobody be¬ 
lieves them, why their audiences “ can’t 
accept the Socialist case." Occasionally 
they try to get out of it by saving that such 
people aren’t politically mature. But one 
wonders just who is being immature here 


One wonders whether the people in the 
audience haven't got a better grasp of reality. 
a greater understanding of the world in which 
they live, than the speakers who are sup¬ 
posedly “ educating ” them. 

Getting Things Clear 

The first step towards knowing whether 
what you are saying is right or not is finding 
out exactly what it is you are saying. 

When we say “ The first essential is to 
have a working class thoroughly resolved to 
abolish the system and establish Socialism " 
we obviously mean Socialism(l). When we 
say “ Socialists must at all times clearly put 
forward the principles of Socialism, asking 
only for the acceptance of those principles " 
we equally obviously mean Socialism(2). 
But when we say “ The strength of the revo¬ 
lutionary party depends on the number who 
understand what Socialism means, and 
whose adherence is founded on this under¬ 
standing” what exactly do we mean? This 
statement looks very much as if it is founded 
on the “ implication ” theory, which is. as 
we have seen, dangerously false. And when 
we see “ Much of the support they received 
was from those who had not grasped the im¬ 
plications of Socialism but wholeheartedly 
backed political and economic reforms ” the 
cloven hoof becomes even more obvious. 

Until we get this matter really sorted out. 
any argument on such questions must re¬ 
main cloudy and confused. While it is true 
that Socialism(l) is complementary to 
Socialism(2), and that each needs the other 
to complete its own meaning, it does not 
follow that we can afford to ignore the pri¬ 
mary distinction between them. 

And the attempt, in particular, to gloss 
over this distinction by reference to the- 
ohject-and-its-implications is full of the ut¬ 
most danger for consistent Socialist thinking. 
A further article will show how this inade¬ 
quate view arises, and the important imnli- 
cations for propaganda which ensue from this 
analysis. 

J. C. ROWAN. 
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ON BEING SELECTIVE 


1 tiie last three issues of FORUM there 

i.' been raised the question: ought the 

Pa t> to be more selective in its propa- 
g The question presumes the exist- 

i'.: fa type, group or grade of worker 
-. ready to understand the Socialist case 

others. 

requires no learning beyond an elemen- 
-r. school education to visualise a system of 
ciety based on the common ownership and 
remocratic control of the means of living, 
mhich ideal is the highest any mind can 
attain in matters political at the present stage 
: human history. All the Party asks of the 
rkers is that they learn the elementary 
ec nomics and unlearn the delusions of Capi- 
-lism ; the first will largely condition the 
>econd. 

The seeming slowness of the workers to 
become Socialists can only explained by in- 
estigating the causes which turns a worker 
nto a Socialist. Practically every event is 
‘he complex of many causes and these can 
usually be grouped under two headings: — 
1. Predisposing causes: those which have 
existed for some time, are often below the 
Tace or, at least, not immediately visible, 
et do not produce the final event without 

2 Exciting causes: those which come 
Ten like a bolt from the blue, are natently 
bvious, and often get the credit for being 


the sole cause, yet would not produce the 
event if the predisposition was not there. 

Socialist propaganda is only the exciting 
cause of a worker’s conversion to Socialism. 
The predisposing causes are: — 

1. Fully developed social production 
being the prevailing mode of production. 

2. The worker divorced from all means 
of production except his own labour-oower 
and, consequently, divorced from all pro¬ 
perty sentiment except respect for his own 
labour-power. 

3. Products so well ahead of the market 
as to be relatively over-produced, including 
the commodity labour-power, all resulting 
in a fall of prices, including the ’'rice of 
labour-power. 

4. Large-scale unemployment causing 
insecurity to be more felt, coupled with a 
market glutted with goods and the worker 
denied access to them. 

These predisposing factors have existed 
in varying intensity throughout the memories 
of all of us ; it is only in time of war and 
rearmament that the last two factors are 
abated in any degree. 

Jf Socialist propaganda is really slow in 
making converts and there is no yard-stick 
to measure it as it falls into a class by itself 
and has no precedents—we must remember 
that the average worker has much to unlearn. 


The chief delusion of mam w.rrkers ri 
one type of worker car be dine : ; * 
another outside their respective ; 
and any attmpt to make Socially . - -'mag- 
selective will foster this delusion m ur- 
selves, not destroy it in others. Me' ma 
differ greatly in temperamnts, disposr. 
and character, just as the\ do in their 
physiques, but these differences are - 
mal compared with resemblances 

Comrade McGregor asks: would an 
seriously contend that our Party could hi 
emerged from Conservative political circles 
I would not seriously contend this. EL 
nevertheless, a Conservative worker can -o 
iust as near to understanding the case 
Socialism as a Labour or Communist work-r*. 
as he has no more than they to uniear 
Every member of the working class is a po¬ 
tential convert. One can only sow the see i 
— the exciting cause—on to soil which ma 
not be fertile at the moment; yet this s e 
seed may remain dormant until the s ; ts 
made fertile by predisposing causes oerhims 
not so far away. 

Finally, we have to assume, of course, 
the Party can confine its propaganda t > 
workers of a special type without commit! r s 
political suicide. 

E. CARNELL 


WAR AND 20th CENTURY CAPITALISM 


In this century wars have not merely be- 
: me bigger ; they have become total, global, 

* ar In contrast, the Marxian theory was 
i child of the 19th century, where the pro¬ 
duction of surplus value, not the realisation 

f surplus value, was of primary interest to 
:be young, vigorous, developing Capitalist 
"ciety. In such a society war tended to be 
merely a consequence not a dynamic cause. 

However, Marx was not ignorant of the 
role of warfare as an innovator, for he wrote 

• Engels in 1857 stating: 

*’ In general, the army is important for 
economic development. For instance, it was 
:n the army that wages were first fully 
ceveloped among the ancients. . . . Here, 
too. the first use of machinery on a large 
male.” P. 378-9, K. Marx, 44 Selected 
Works,” Lawrence & Wishart. 

But, as Comrade Evans pointed out in 
FORUM last October, 44 Tt still remains to 
me extent our evil genius that we see so 
'early w-hat went on under Marx’s nose.” 

A striking example of this is the fact that 
n discussing 44 selectivity ” in paragraph 4 of 
“is contribution, in the May FORUM. Com- 
*-de Hayden considers only production 
luxury, poverty, and exploitation), and h- 
- res war, as if this were not an essential 
t of Capitalist society today. However, 


this is far from true, for atomic bombs, 
hydrogen bombs, bacteria and rockets, will 
kill people regardless of their class, and it 
is to give society an organisation which does 
not resort to such “ solutions ” that Socialism 
is necessary. In this way the need to end 
warfare, before it finishes us, is the main 
factor that forces all classes to consider 
Socialist ideas today. 

Comrade Evans is the only contributor to 
Forum so far who has tried to relate war to 
his analysis of present-day economics and 
politics, and he has related the Welfare State 
to the Warfare State. However this is not the 
only role of war in the world today. T now 
outline a few relations between war and 
society, hoping that this will provoke others 
to start thinking on this subject, and so help 
to increace our knowledge of society. 

In recent contributions the nature of town 
and country in a Socialist society has been 
discussed. Capitalism has produced large 
cities, but is it not now tending to decentral¬ 
ize? The technical possibility came with 
the electric motor and generator in the 19th 
century: the need for decentralisation came 
with the development of long range weapons 
of war (aircraft, rockets etc.): and the 
dispersion of industry was noticable in Ger¬ 
many in the last war. 


The relation between natural science and 
warfare today is important. Much so-called 
“pure” scientific research to get “ kn 
ledge for its own sake ” is sponsored b 
many governments. The lesson of the 
atomic bomb is crystal clear. 

In the application of scientific knowledge 
to weapons of war techniques are developed 
which tomorrow will form the basis of re- 
methods of production. Today auto-conrre 
are being developed for weapons of - 
(guided missiles, aircraft, etc.) and to 
morrow when they are applied to indusir 
they will probably raise 4 ‘ produc:: -. 
ten-fold or more. Just how much rrre'e - 
has been made in this field is shown b> * r 
fact that by 1942 atomic piles were c n- 
trolled, using auto-control devices, so e-> 
that the operators had very little to dc ir- : 
tended to fall asleep! (p. 102. A; - 
Energy. Penguin Books. ’50.) 

Finally, today conscription into the armed 
services is essential, even in “ peacetime 
and this period of National Service breA 
down many local prejudices. CarnaLs— - 
not loath to blow its own trumpet but tfee 
result is not a tune, but - e 

more people see and learn of it the less 
like it. 


ROBERT, > 
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THE MARQUIS DE SADE 

Everywhere I could reduce men into 
two classes both equally pitiable ; on the one 
hand the rich man who was the slave of his 

- easures ; on the other, the unhappy vic- 
tims of fortune ; and I never found in the 
: rmer the desire to be better or in the latter 
:he possibility of becoming so, as though 
:-:th classes were working for their common 
misery ... I saw the rich continually in¬ 
creasing the chains of the poor while 
r ubling his own luxury ... I demanded 
equality and was told it was Utopian.” Thus 
;he Marquis de Sade, impoverished French 
-Aleman of the 18th century, one of the 
forgotten figures of history, he is today 
<nown mainly in pornographic circles, as his 
name gave rise to the word 44 sadism ” (his 

- orks describe the cruelty of the rich of his 
da\ in full detail). 

His political ideas were far in advance of 
n:> day. His definition of 44 class ” can hardly 
oe be improved: 44 1 mean by 4 the people,’ 
o *se who can get a living by their labour 
and sweat.” 

His biographer, Geoffrey Gorer, goes on 
say: 44 This distinction of classes is 

* uncled on property; and with unaccustomed 
; - grammatic terseness De Sade defined pro- 

rerty -as k a crime committed by the rich 

-gainst the poor . . . theft is only punished 
’"‘ecause it attacks the right of property ; but 
:hat right is in itself a theft, so that the law 
punishes theft because it attacks theft.” 

On leadership, De Sade has this to say: 
You can only govern men by deceiving 
*oem ; one must be hypocritical to deceive 
:hem ; the enlightened man will never let 
himself be led, therefore it is necessary to 
deprive him of enlightenment to lead him as 
we want. . . 

* 4 The accompaniment of tyranny is or¬ 
ganised religion. 4 When the strong wished to 
r slave the weak he persuaded him that a 
r d had sanctified the chains with which he 

• ided him, and the latter, stupefied bv 
misery, believed all he was told.’ War is 

mplv public and authorised murder, in 
hieh hired men slaughter one another in 
he interests of tyrants. 4 The sword is the 
rapon of him who is in the wrong, the 
. nmonest resource of ignorance and 
aridity.’ ” 

An regards prison and the death penalty, 

= Sade is opposed to every form of rnrnish- 
44 It is far simpler to hang men than 
nnd out why we condemn them.” 

In the family group, De Sade saw the 
neatest danger to equality ; family interests 
-~t necessarily anti-social. He considered 
h the position of women both sexually and 
-g- ;• was anomalous and unfair; conse- 
he demanded complete equality of 

- r- ^r.d women in every circumstance. De 
sade found the greatest causes of European 

- -t' :n four things—private property, class 

r.-ctiens. religion and family life. In the 
'-*._re -xrteties he described these institu- 
s had been abolished or transformed 
He iexr: bes an imaginary island where 
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all priests were banished . . . there were no 
temples and no vested intrest in religion. 
Thre were also no professional lawyers and 
discussion of theology or law was punished 
as one of the gravest anti-social crimes. 
There was no money. . . . 

As a revolutionary thinker De Sade was 
in complete opposition to all his contem¬ 
poraries, firstly in his complete and con¬ 
tinual denial of a right to property, and 
secondly in his view of the struggle as being 
—not between the Crown, the bourgeoisie, 
the aristocracy or the clergy, or sectional in¬ 
terests of any of these against one another 
(the view of all his contemporaries)—but of 
all these more or less united against the pro¬ 
letariat. By holding these views he cuts him¬ 
self off entirly from the revolutionary 
thinkers of his time to join those of the mid- 
nineteenth century. For this reason he can 
with some justice be called the first reasoned 
wSocialist.” _ 

QUESTIONAIRE (continued) 

In a previous issue we analysed the 
answers to the five multiple-choice questions. 
To deal with the sixth one (have you any 
ideas on how to improve our written and 
spoken approach to non-Socialists?) is much 
more difficult. This question was answered 

by 37 of tho 55 participants and the replies 

naturally covered a very wide field. It is 
impossible even to summarise here all the 
points that were made, so we shall mention 
only those that were made in two or more 
cases: — 

The Party must become known by can¬ 
vassing and election campaigns. 

Propaganda should cater more for the 
newcomers to our case. 

We should use simpler and less-hackneyed 
language. 

The need for more frequent publication 
of the S.S. 

Some articles in the S.S. are too compli¬ 
cated and academic, and we should avoid 
the usual rallying 44 moral ” at the end. 

Speakers should concentrate more on 
everyday problems of workers’ lives. 

More time should be spent on explaining 
what Socialism will be like. 

SOME SUGGESTED CONCLUSIONS 
TO DRAW (from the results in the January 
issue). 

There are many possible interpretations of 
the results, but we put forward the following 
as a basis for further discussion: — 

IN THE LIGHT OF THE ANSWERS TO 
01. Members should attach the 
greatest importance to being active ex¬ 
ponents of Socialist ideas and should take 
every opportunity of discussing them with 
non-Socialists. Education of members 
should include the technique of discussion 
md 44 button-holing.” The effect of our 
literature is that it seems to follow up per¬ 
sonal contact and outdoor meetings but does 
not very often precede them. 

02. In spite of the high proportion of 
our propaganda attacking other Parties on\ 
a fifth of members replying were enticed 
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away from them. There is a definite con¬ 
nection (indicated from Central Branch 
members’ replies) between person^! ccr.taer 
and holding views not corresponding to an* 
single party line. More than half the i>:;er- 
tial Socialists we address probabh have r: 
special party political views, so we should 
not over-emphasise our criticism or other 
parties. 

Q3. Again, considering the amoun: 
our propaganda that criticises opponent’ 
policies, relatively few Socialists are mace c 
this way. Explaining Capitalism is the neces¬ 
sary pre-requisite of Socialist know! e:c 
but it is difficult to judge the effect of the 
Party’s emphasis of this on those who fee! 
they should credit this regardless of the in - 
portance they attached to it at the time. Or ; 
in 9 may seem a small proportion for the>e 
who were concerned about the Social : 
future, but it is not so small when related 
the amount of our propaganda devoted 
this. Central Branch members were more 
interested than others in the question of the 
future, so it might pay us to clarify our idea-* 
by talking more of it, with a view ; to inc! _ c- 
ing it in our written propaganda, which 
Central Branch members more often ha\e . 
rely on. 

Q4. We should make special efforts : ? 
get across the idea that others can under¬ 
stand Socialism. It might be useful to ex¬ 
pand our case on this subject, by dealing 
with certain aspects of human nature f?r 
example. Central Branch members were 
again more concerned than others with the 
Socialist future, but the difficulties may w e ! 
be not with what is expressed but with w ha: 
is inadequately dealt with or ignored. 

Q5. The preference appears to be for the 
positive aspect of explaining (world ever 
rnd our case in detail) at the expense of the 
negative one of attacking opponents. In 
spite of the uninteresting nature of much : 
the correspondence in the S.S. there seems 
be a reasonable demand for it, w'hich won : 
no doubt, be increased by answering ques¬ 
tions of more general interest put bv mr-s 
typical inquirers. The poor demand f r 
more reviews may be due to the style of re¬ 
viewing and to the fact that in many cases 
they were such that they could have Hee- 
done as well, if not better, by non-SociaI>- 

Finally, we must make it clear that we 
have been examining the effect on men/-;-* 
of certain definite conditions. This propa¬ 
ganda has made a certain type of Socia 
in the sense that from his experience of it e 
has evolved certain ideas about how it sh _ : 
affect other people. These ideas must be 
constantly reviewed if we are to take the f. - 
1st advantage of all the factors that are w 
ing towards Socialism. We cannot calculate 
from a questionnaire the possible inf.uerxe 
of new factors that may enter into Sxia'iv. 
propaganda in the future, but some ?f the— 
will no doubt take shape from a cr::;ui 
examination of its present forms. 

PADDINGTON BRANCH 
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